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|ciety. He is settled for the purpose of defending the articles 
JOURNALISM, pnp hg- Air agence - 
jof their faith, and not for the purpose of reforming them; not 
BY WILSON FLAGG, lo o : . : . + ° 
| for the purpose of healing their prejudices or explaining their 
| ” . . . . . . . 
Original, jerrors, but for the purpose of assisting them in ridding their 





‘ f ee : | minds of any doubts which they might entertain respecting the 
Tus real object of the majority of mankind, when they are}! 


|correctness of their errors; and to supply them with reasons 
apparently engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, is to obtain || and arguments for their opinions, when their own resources 
the gratification of some passion or emotion of the heart. By || ¢qjy. They always proceed upon the supposition, that the only 
reading, they hope to interest their sympathies, to entertain || »eans of advancing the cause of truth, is to establish their 
their fancies, or to flatter their prejudices. Their purpose is, || owy peculiar opinions. The people subscribe for a paper with 
notso much to learn the truth, as to strengiher and confirm ithe same motives. Each class, sect or party will subscribe for 
the opinions which they have already formed. Hence, it can-|) jyhe journals which are devoted respectively to their own cause, 
not be expected that an impartial journal would be encouraged || with the expectation that nothing will be admitted into their 
and supported, since there is so small a minority who read for || eo}amns which would serve to shake their confidence in their 
the knowledge of the truth, or who would be pleased with a]! present views and sentiments — unless it be some important 
candid exposition of both sides of any moral or political con-|| dgeyment which is demanded by their curiosity. A political 
Mankind, in general, will not, of their own accord, | paper may sometimes be strictly independent in regard to re- 
read any thing which is calculated to lessen their confidence in ligious matters ; and a religious paper may be equally indepen- 
their present opinions, or to modify their present views of any || dent in regard to politics, and a literary paper may be indepen- 
subject. Their object, in maintaining a public journal, is to]! gent in regard both to religious and political matters ; but each 





troversy. 


which has been afforded to the various pamphlets and journals 
which have been published on this side of the Atlantic. How 
can it be reasonably expected, therefore, that the majority of 
our political journals should be any thing else but vehicles of 
scandal and misrepresentation, since the majority of the people, 
of all parties and of all classes, refuse to maintain a journal 
which is decent and honorable; when the publication of im- 
partial truth is the surest means of exciting the indignation of 
all parties, without gaining the favor of one; when the only 
sure road to public favor leads through the morass of slander, 
calumny, and falsehood? The majority of honest and honor- 
able men are thereby driven from the field. A blackguard, a 
thorough partizan, and an unprincipled hypocrite, are the only 
characters which are warmly encouraged, as the editors of a 
political journal. In regard to the humble occupations of life, 
the saying, that ‘ honesty is the best policy,’ is strictly true ; but 
it is the worst policy that could be pursued by a political editor, 
for his own selfish advantage. 
enjoy the greatest popularity with their own party, who have 


Those editors will invariably 


the most boldness and impudence in c2ining agreeable and ex- 





, f ot , ite , rio} > ereed: i "e > >|] > i i 
support their own political or religious creed; to increase the ‘of the two former must be completely fettered by the principles 
. —— : ,of the sect or party which maintains it. A political journalist, 
errors. The paper which they maintain must be their repre- | if it were possible, who should defend nothing but the truth, 
a Sey ee They are influenced by the same ||and attack nothing but error, would be hated and persecuted by 
motives in subseribing for it, which influence their minds in|) 4} parties. He would necessarily incur the enmity of all, by 
ae € > represent: re ,/ opess 2S > »ejs- || * ini P i 
electing ~ of ELPPCRERERLORS Se Congress or to the State Legis- || exposing the errors, both of opinion and conduct, of which all 
lature. They consider him tacitly pledged to support their in- || parties are nearly equally guilty. The public journals, there- 
aie and, if occasion demand it, to plead in behalf of their || fore, both religious and political, must be considered as repre- 
eculiar opi S. . ee : : 
pecuuar opinions | senting, not the opinions and character of their editors, but the 
erie ' mse i opinions and character of the sect and party which respectively 
tent. It is right that they sho ; > their principal aid || : : 
( s they should contribute their principal aid support them. The same journal will preserve the same char- 


for the sci ite of those journals which will defend their own |, acter, while under the direction, successively, of a number of 
cause — but it is both unjust and impolitic to refuse to read || editors who differ, essentially, in their opinions and character. 
onee pemonee, and thereby submit themselves to voluntary im- | The journal itself will not change its character or its principles, 
position. The editor of a political journal is seldom any thing |) until the same change has happened to the majority of its sub- 
more than the organ by which his party communicate their || <cribers — save at the certain risk of losing their support. — 
Views to the public, and the hired advocate of their interest, || Being the mirror of its own party, the images which it reflects 
> and prejudices ; as their representative is the organ || will change only with corresponding changes in the aspect of 
pent: Se their views to the meron, and 1 its party. To the public journals, therefore, must we look, in 
theit ured political acvocate. Hence an individual who dif- |} order to ascertain, respectively, the character of the different 
ers materially in sentiment from a certain party, is not quali- | sects and parties which support them. An editor, whose feel- 

|\ings and sentiments are not congenial with those of his sub- 


numbers of their own party, rather than to correct their own 





They consider the editor of their journal | 


under similar obligations. This is all right, to a certain ex- 


fied to be either the editor of their journal or their representa- 
tive, unless he is willing to make an unqualified surrender of |scribers, must either forsake them, or they will forsake him.— 
Se pen easement Io ae grec ur pedo RENO 
ime: ee moi sea Io ae vi publish- | and falsehood, they would afford encouragement only to him, 
: ie their editor, who is possessed of a congenial taste. If the 

| political papers, therefore, on all sides, are lying and scurrilous, 


. | as 

ing what is agreeable to the taste and consonant to the preja- | 

dices of the generality of their re , Wi y regar : 

a gen erality Sc readers, without any regard '0|| we must not conclude that the editors alone are pleased with 

lelr OWN se ents. 2 >is F inister w ver! ¢ ens 

See — ein se eo Whatever || fajsehood and scurrility, but that the people themselves are 

Ss agreeable to the moral appetites o sir subscribers, whether || : ° 

Pthaclanagahesivige iis 0g a “hi eons \ mean and dishonorable, and will not encourage truth and de- 

‘ata i a . - a ‘ ° ; “ed ee ; y iquiring the || ceney: By the same rule, we may estimate the character of 

ons of that particular class o ople w ti ese S dies 

the ieniatie ot ; . . = oe geri |a religious sect by the character of the journals which are de- 

ie majority of their readers, what they must write < -|| AF 

fie : i "9 ‘ they must write anc pub | voted to its cause. Scurrility and falsehood would not be pub- 

‘ish, rather than by the exercise of their own reason and obser- lished. if they were not agreeable to readers. He will always 

vation. 1y Siar — inh as ees ; . eg ae eet pride 
They fill their columns with matter which will please || he the most successful, therefore, as the editor of a political 


and flatter their subscribers, inste: “hie rill en-|| - as ; oe . 
‘ithe ein dat ' ‘ “ = of that which will en journal — if we may be permitted to draw our inference from 
inhten and reform them. n editor s r led | . > . : 

SAE a ee oe only learn the || the notorious meanness and selfishness of parties — who is the 
art of writing, but he must also learn the art of conforming his|| 


wtiee ' gies ||most zealous in supporting the men and measures of his own 

ms 2 ste > 2AS ety “nee >| : ° 
te . neemedesede ces and prejudices of party. Hence he || party, provided his zeal does not involve his own friends in 
il always be the most popular and successful as an editor of | difficulty He must, necessarily, be one of the most zealous 
4 political jour , shile he equals his brethren as a wri Jl : the i : re ns 
P al journal, who, while he equals his brethren as a wri- | mewbers of his party, or he cannot go along with the feelings 
|of their whole body, since the feelings of a whole multitude 


ter, is more nearly on a level with the ignorance and bigotry of 
the party whose interest he supports “ho is oblige re- : : ae 
y pports, and who is obliged, there ‘generally operate with more enthusiasm than those of single 


fore, to make proportionally fewer sacrifices of principle. 

_ These sacrifices, however, are an easy task for the general- 
ty of editors, who are not sufficiently studious or contemplative, 
lo form any political principles, which they could properly call 
their own. They are aware that the people desire their servi- 
™, chiefly, to assist them in magnifying their delusions and 
blinding their understandings; and that they will be thankful 
Mm exact proportion to the amount of imposition which is 
heaped upon their minds. Hence there are few who are so 
Conscientious as to prefer the people’s ill-will for telling them 
truths, to their good will for telling them untruths. The people 
are influenced by similar motives, in settling a parish minister. 
He s settled under a tacit pledge to avoid making any remarks, 
either in the pulpit or in conversation, which might tend to 
alter the religious opinions of the leading members of his so- 


member. An editor who is too scrupulously honest to afford 
ample gratification to the party spirit of his subscribers, will 
svon lose their encouragement. 


all the good deeds of the rival party. 


which confirms them. 


individuals. The leader of a party ought, therefore, to be ca- 
pable of sympathizing with the feelings of its most violent 


He is required not only to ap- 
plaud all the evil deeds of his own party, but also to censure 
The majority of readers 
are much better pleased with a falsehood that serves to estab- 
lish their opinions or to promote their interest, than with si- 
lence, even when no truth can be told in their behalf. True 
partizans and bigots are always more indignant against an in- 
dividual who has published a truth which contradicts their 
prejudices, than against him who has published a falsehood 
Such are the conclusions which may be 


pedient falsehoods, and the most ingenuity in giving them cur- 
rency and in avoiding deteetion. He who has sufficient inge- 
|nuity to prove his falsehoods true, will be valued as a political 
editor, just in proportion to the ease and rapidity with which 
he can coin them and put them in circulation. A falsehood is 
never condemned by the party for whose interest it was invent- 
ed, on account of its falsity; itis condemned only on account 

|of its failure in obtaining credit. He, therefore, who lies with- 
out being believed, w#ll be despised by his own party — not on 
account of his lies, but on account of his want of ability in 
proving them true. The principal requisites in the character 
of a political editor — as may be proved by witnessing the va- 
rious successes of different journalists in this blessed country — 
are the following. 1. He must possess a willingness and a 
readiness, at any time when the occasion demands it, to aban- 
don his former principles, and to advocate a new set of opin- 
ions and measures, corresponding with the changes which have 
|taken place in the views and circumstances of his own party. 
|2. Either an entire want of political opinions, or an entire want 
|of attachment to his principles or to his creed, and a perfect 
willingness to advocate the opposite for the sake of pleasing 
that class of the community who support his journal. 3. An 
utter disregard to truth itself, united with a great prudential 
|regard for the appearance of truth —a talent for lying, united 
| with the ability of preserving his reputation for veracity. 4. A 
‘faculty of misquoting the writings and speeches of political 
adversaries, in such a manner as to convict them, by their own 
words, of expressing sentiments which they never uttered. — 
5. Awantof the common feelings of friendship and humanity, 
which will render him willing to sacrifice any personai friend 
upon the altar of Mammon and political injustice, whenever 
the interest of his party requires it, or the spirit of their indig- 
nation demands it.— Hence it is evident, that it is by certain 
|negative qualities, rather than by certain positive talents, that 
one becomes qualified for a successful political editor. Pro- 
| vided he abounds in prudence in the same proportion as he 
lacks henesty, the more honesty he lacks, the better for him and 
his party. He who will not make such compromises with his 
conscience; he who will not lie when a falsehood is necessary 
to preserve the character of his party, or to injure the charac- 
ter of his rivals; he who is not willing to sacrifice his honor 
for the sake of promoting the interest of his political friends, is 
wanting in that species of moral recklessness, which, under 
the present degraded circumstances of American politics, is 
more necessary for success than genius, wit, or learning. 

It is very evident to all those who are acquainted with the 
| course which is pursued by the majority of political journalists, 
that very little reliance ought to be placed upon the truth of 
their statements which have any relation to a contested point, 
on account of their general regardlessness of truth and honor. 
It may likewise be made evident, that however honest and con- 
;scientious the editors of our political journals might be, it 
| would still be impossible for an individual to obtain a know- 
| ledge of the truth by reading the journals only of one party. 
| The effect of all their publications, in mass, on either side alone, 
is misrepresentation, however honest the writers may be; since, 
though they would not, if honest, wilfully violate the truth — 
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iyet all their eloquence and al! their ingenuity is employed in 
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giving a stronger cman to those facts, and more clearness to | stances of the evidence, in a light m most enniiile to his own wn 
those arguments which favor their own cause. Admitting that || cause, and most unfavorable to the opposite. This is no more | 
they are all conscientiously honest, they are, as it were, hired || than an impartial lawyer would do, alternately, if he were ar-| 
like lawyers to plead one side dine of a public controversy. — —|| guing both sides of the case before the court. First, he w ould || t 
Their reputation and their success, even if the most honorable | represent all the evidence in the most favorable light to one || 
course was encouraged by the people, on all sides, must depend, || party, and afterward in the most favorable light to the opposite || 
other things being equal, upon the ingenuity or eloquence || party. But it is customary, for the sake of preserving impar- |! 
with which they support their cause. The more entire and |/tiality, to provide a rule for the appointment of a different in- || 
cause, the greater will be || dividual to argue each side. By this means each side is argued | | 
the number of their subscribers, and the greater their reputa-| || more eloquently, more earnestly, more fully and more inge- || 
tion among the leaders of their party. 





| 





exclusive their devotedness to their 


Hence, every political | | niously, than if any single individeal, though possessed of the | 
editor is required by the obligations of his office to represent | highest abilities, were to argue athvabien. dy this means, lile-| 
all the facts which he may publish,in a light the most favor-|| wise, the jury, who hear both pleas, obtain a more thorough | 
able to the cause which he advocates, so long as he does not|| knowledge of the case, and are enabled to form their conclu-} 
violate the truth. He must refrain from publishing all facts | 
and circumstances which are unfavorable to his own party, and 
publish all that are unfavorable,to the opposite party. He must} 
likewise refrain from publishing all facts and circumstances 
which are favorable to the opposite party, and publish all that 
are favorable to his own party. 


sions with more impartiality, than if one individual were to| 
argue both sides of the question. The same remark will apply 
to the management of politica! controversies. By the reading | 
lof two party journals, honorably conducted, one could obtain, | 
|not only a more full, but a more correct understanding of the | 
All this may be done by the || questions which agitate the community, than by reading two 
most conscientious editor. He does not profess to publish ev-|| neutral or independent journals which professed to give the 
ery fact in his journal. He violates no obligations, therefore,|! reader an impartial account of the affairs of both parties. — |} 
by making selections of facts, so long as those which he pub- | 3ut a strictly impartial journal cannot be found ; because there || 
lishes are truths. He is not required, like a witness before the | is no man who is qualified by candor to conduct it, and there is || 
court, to tell the whole truth; he is only required to tell noth-| | we class of the people who would encourage it. The editors 
ing butthetruth. Admitting that he publishes nothing but the || of our political journals are like lawyers, employed to advocate | 
truth, yet the partial manner in which his narrations of inci- || | the cause of a certain political party. 
dents are made — those circumstances only being mentioned ise ientiously represent all the events and circumstances of the 
which are favorable to his own party, embellished with favor-|| times in that light which is most favorable to the interest of 
able illustrations — and those cireumstances only being men-|/ their political clients. All that honor requires of them is sim-| 
tioned which are unfavorable to the oppusite party, darkened || ply to avoid the publication of known or suspected falsehoods, 
with unfavorable illustrations, must produce the same effect 


| 
| 
} 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hence they may con- | 
| 


,either original or quoted. 


actual falsehood. Admitting that the columns of the journal |same relation to their party in which the lawyers stand to their 
do not contain a single statement which is not true, yet the ef-|| clients. It is, therefore, as much the duty of the people to read 
fect of the perusal of the whole, without reading the pages of || the journals on all sides of a political question, as it is the duty 
the rival journals, is an entirely false impression. A collection || of the jury to listen to the plea of each of the 

of facts, partially selected, for the purpose of proving a certain || ployed in the case before the court. It is their duty, not only | 
point, which an impartial collection of facts would not prove — || to the community, but likewise to public men whose actions, | 
though these facts taken singly be perfectly true, must neces- || opinions and measures ought to be approved or condemned by 
sarily leave an impression upon the reader’s mind, as false, as|| the people, only after an equal examination of the writings of 
if the They necessarily deceive the || their advocates as well as their opponents. Whoever reads an 
mind with false notions of the points which are defended. — | attack upon the opinions, character, or conduct of any individ- | 


facts related were false. 


Hence perfect honesty, so far as honesty is practicable on the || ual, without afterward reading an equal ameunt in his defence, | 


part of the editors of our political journals, would not secure || is thereby guilty of a palpable act of injustice and immorality. | 
those readers from deception, who confined their reading to the 
journals of one side only of a political contest. The pages of 


of the question which is controverted, 


By reading an attack upon the character of any person, one 
thereby incurs an absolute obligation to read his defence, and 
the journals, on each side | he cannot neglect the latter without committing a gross and in- 
of the editors, be equiv- || excusable violation of honor. All our public men, whatever 
The truth, therefore, can may be their characters, deserve a fair hearing from their fel- 
learned only by balancing and comparing one series of accounts 


must necessarily, in spite of the honesty 


alent to a misrepresentation. be 

| low-citizens. 

With the other, | Any number of individuals who should confine their reading | 
to the pages of one or more journals of the same party, are like | 
,a jury who should refuse to listen to the argument on both sides 
of the case before the court. I have, in the course of this essay, 
|| proceeded upon the supposition that our political ere were 

|| conducted with perfect fairness and honesty on all sides; and 


He must be very unwise, who supposes that his own impar- 


tiality will make amends for the partial accounts which he 


reads — that his own wisdom will enable him to understand all 
the sophistry of party writers. His own impartiality, however 

perfect it may be, cannot, if he reads only one side of a contro-| 
versy, The more exten-| 
» his reading when thus confined, the more thorough will be 


“his deception. 


secure him from error and delusion. have made it clear, that even ander such happy circumstances | 


of the political press, it would be impossible to obtain a know- 
ledge of the truth, except by reading the journals of all parties. 


sive 
His understanding must be darkened just in 
proportion to the number of these journals which hang, like 


How much more necessary is it for the people to examine all 
veils, between him and the truth. 


ih a tian Bice = . . 
On this principle, we may sides, when the greater 


number of our political journals are 
“notoriously reckless of truth and honor in their statements and 
representations. 
rect to the majority of readers, that they may consider it idle to 
repeat them. But how many are there to be found in this com- 
munity, who, though they may acknowledge the principle estab- 
lished in this essay, are in the habit of acting in direct opposi- 
tion to it! How many individuals may be found among the 
He people of this republic, who practically consider it incumbent 
who reads nothing at all may be more ignorant, but at the same upon them to read equally on both sides of all important polit- 
time he will be more It is better, therefore, that one 
should neglect reading the political journals altogether, than 


account for the existence of that class of men who are foolish 
just in proportion to the amount of knowledge which they have 
amassed — who by much learning have been made fools. —| 
They have confined their reading 


These remarks may appear so obviously cor- 


to those books which uphold 
the same side of important questions in religion and philosophy 
—and hence have become more and more deluded as they 
Their delusion thereby 


ratio as their ignorance diminishes. 


have become more and more erudite. 
increases in the same 


sane, !ical questions which are in agitation ? 


How many are there 
who ever dream that they are guilty of injuring a fellow-citi- 
zen, by reading an attack upon his character without also read- 
ing his apology or his defence 2 
finement upon moral obligation? Is it any thing less than one 
of the plainest obligations of justice ? 
It may be objected, that one might safely confine his reading || they hope to gain.by thus voluntarily submitting to that decep- 


that he should read those oniy on one side of a contested point. | 
If he reads none at all, 
one side only, 
deluded. 


he will be merely ignorant; if he reads Is this any metaphysical re- 


he will be worse than ignorant —he will be 


to particular journals of one party, if he was satisfied by ra-j| tion and delusion which is the inevitable consequence of read- 


tional evidence, that the editors of those journals which he pe-|| ing only one side of a political or moral controversy 4 Do 
ruses were conscientious, pious, and respectable men. 
wha, I would ask, have been the greatest impostors and deceiv-|| enable them to discover the truth with only a partial acquaint- 
ers of mankind, in all ages and among all nations, but these}; ance with facts — and that their own ingenuity will suggest to 
same supposed pious, conscientious and respectable men? It 
is this implicit confidence in the integrity of a few, which has|| quentarguments of their favorite journalists ? 


brought millions to ruin: 


them all the objections which might be urged against the elo- 
Such a persua- 
can escape deception, ex-|| sion, alune, would prove them possessed of an uncommon share 
cept by reading and hearing all sides of a controversy. In ar-|) of weakness rather than of wisdom! Or do they believe that || 
’, a lawyer is perfectly honorable in journalist, Leing a pious and respectable man, 
dwelling upon those facts which are favorable to his client,and || would not be guilty of partiality— and that the pages of his 
in keeping out of sight all those facts and arguments which are || journal alone must, on account of the respectability and piety 
unfavorable to his client, so long as he makes no false state-|| of the editor, afford them an impartial view of the affairs of 

He is perfectly honorable in placing all those cireum-|/ th enation? As well might a jury be satisfied with hearing 


No man 


guing a case before a jury their favorite 


ments. 





‘lof this community to pursue 
lead to deception and delusion ? 


| ceived. 
ish illusions or indulge prejudices. 


| BY H. 
| 


lawyers em-|| 


What advantage do} 


But) they hope that the exalted powers of their Gwn minds will), 





— 
the et of only one > lawyer, hits hei is a pious and respect. 
able man! Or do they believe that the knowledge of all kinds 
of truth is innate in their own souls — and that all the adyap. 
tage of reading consists in finding arguments and facts by 
which they may convince others of the correctness of thejr 
own opinions? Why, it may be asked, are not the facts which 
“may be used in support of their opinions, innate likewise, ag 
well as their knowledge of the truth? Or do they not mog 
‘probably fear that they are in an error, and read only for the 
purpose of finding reasons and apologies for those mistaken 
opinions, which they have been led to adopt by the force of pre. 
judice? Alas! how much more do such individuals valye 
their prejudices than their happiness! To say nothing of the 
obligations of truth — does not the interest of every member of 
this community, so far as it is connected with the public good, 
require that he should not be deceived respecting the cireun. 
respecting the policy by which jt 
What but the most foolish obstinacy 


stances of the nation, or 
ought to be governed ? 

or the most bigoted prejudice could induce a rational citizen 
a course which must inevitably 
The science of government 


(and politics does not concern merely the curiosity of a vision- 


ary enthusiast — it is the science of national happiness. It js 
no science in which we may safely allow ourselves to be de. 
A single error of opinion concerning the political af. 
fairs of the nation, generally entertained, might lead to conse- 
It is 
not in this department of speculation that we may safely cher. 
These very 


| quences fatal to the liberty and happiness of the people. 


illusions and 
prejudices which we most fondly cherish, may become the in. 
struments of our destruction. 


They stand in the same relation to|| 
upon the reader’s mind as that which would be produced by || their readers in which the lawyers stand to the jury, and in the | 








A PET IN A PET, 


HASTINGS WELD. 


Original. 


Tap, tap, tap —a very pretty foot, cased in a very pretty shoe, 


strikes the carpet. The mate to it rests on an ottoman, buried 


in its thick nap, like a tiny jet sunk in chased gold. Her chin 
rests on the taper fore-finger of her left hand — a beautiful ani- 
mate paradox — for while the chin seems of no weight at all, 
the finger is bent back under it: —the loose sleeve of a morn- 
falling back to the elbow, half reveals the prettiest 
The right 
dressing-table as the arm lays along upon it, and in the mirror 
We wanted to say 


Iler nose is 


ing dress, 


arm in the world. hand hangs over the edge of a 


at her side her pretty profile is reflected. 





Grecian profile — but our eredit as an historian ! 
the veriest pug in the world, and seems placed upon her face 
only to play second to her lips, when, as at the moment we are 
speaking of, they pout displeasure. Her complexion is a bru 
nette, 
could have conceived, 


her eyebrows black, and as beautifully arched as Hogarth 
when he described the line of beauty.— 
Beneath them, a pair of black eyes are more than half concealed 
by the envious lids, and over the moiety visible, the long black 
lashes drop as a veil. 

Softly, softly. Those lids are trembling — and now a pearly 

drop is slowly coursing down over that bit of a nose. Anothir, 
and another! Alas, that with the disrepute which has fallen 
upon the ancient polytheism, the gods in revenge have forgot 
ten their vocation! No little invisible cupids save those tears 
to dip their arrows’-points withal, but they are ¢ wasted on the 
desert air’ of a lady’s chamber. Hark! she speaks! 
| Ruined!’ 


Indeed, poor girl! 


Another item to be added to the account 
current, which has long been accumulating against faithless 
man — another tale of a broken heart, vouched and certificated 


— another draft on his affections dishonored! No wonder she 


| weeps. 


‘[ never will again trust a man’ — 
I would Bell!’ 


‘ No more, said her sister who had slipped in 


| unperceived. 

Bell jumped up, and dashed away her tears right and left with 
a grace that Mrs. Ternan might have studied. ‘ Allow me to 

| tua-maker and dres* 





finish the word you have bitten off 
maker.’ 
| €Q! is that all? 
| Harry.’ 


I thought you had had another flurry with 


‘ Harry — odious ! it’s quite enough to think of him, when, as 


is the case daily, he presents his beautiful face, all radiant with 


simpers : —a ‘shining morning face’ on all occasions — mor 
ing, noon and night — like an everlasting painting of a Spring 
year 


But 


jscene, the same at all seasons, though ten months in the 

Always uniform, always alike, I hate him. 
|| to talk of business. My dress is spoiled !’ 

‘ And therefore fell those salt, salt tears! Well, I’m glad 

| see that you are a reasonable little piece of womanhood, for ne 


out of season. 
| 


|| thing less than such a misfortune should cause such an extrav- 
‘agant waste of woman’s artillery. But I’ve a delightful piece 
| of gossip for you.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 


‘ Yes —and I’m so sorry.’ 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
i 
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ee nary sorrowful in a breath! Well sister ge mine — 
why ?— how ? — read me the riddle.’ 
‘{’m sorry you ’ve discarded Harry.’ 
‘Thank you; or rather let him thank you. But take care, | 
Clara —-‘ Pity for man is sister to love.’ ’ | 
‘ Pon't murder a quotation to warn me — besides it’s too late. 
Harry has found a new divinity, — and that’s the delightful bit | 
of gossip — and it wont vex you now, that ‘ bygones are by- | 


.3’ — that’s what I’m sorry for. It is a shame!’ 


gones 
‘ What?” 
jestic as Titania spurning a pert grasshopper. ‘ What?’ again, | 





her swan-like nec sk moving in all the grace of suppressed ire — | 
| 
like a goose hissing off an interloper from the poultry yard. = 
I beg pardon for that similie, ladies — but upon my honor I | 
could think of no other. 
‘ Why that Miss 
©Q!’ and Arabella sat down opposite her glass, and schooled 
her pre 
: : 
‘She is an odious creature. 





should spoil your dress.’ 
tty features to indifference — at least so she thought. | 
‘ [dare say —if to his taste.’ 


‘ His taste ! 
And Clara rubbed her hands in unaffected glee. 


What has he to do with a fashionable milliner ? 
‘IT say that in 
proportion as a modiste becomes fashionable, she grows awk- 
ward.’ 

‘True.’ 

‘You need not sigh assent from the bottom of your heart | 


though. The injury is not irreparable.’ 
‘No! I thank Heaven too, I have friends who will see me 
atoned. John shall demand an explanation.’ | 
‘Pretty well too! Send our brother to quarrel with Miss | 
——. Why, she will’ — 


Arabella took her sister by the shoulders, led her to the door, 
half in jest and half in anger —and locked it after her. 


i 
| 
| 
‘T could tell you something, but I wont!’ 


the incorrigible 
tormentor screamed through the key-hole. 
Clara and Arabella were listening to the opera of the Maid of; 
Judah. 
‘A beautiful woman!’ said Clara. | 
‘Do you think so?’ 
‘Rebecca’ 
‘Is that her name ?’” | 





‘Have you forgotten Scott’s Ivanhoe, the Jew of 
I declare Arabella, 
At this moment another lady was handed down beside them. | 


York, and, 
his fair daughter ? I’m ashamed of you.’ | 
Arabella saw she was pretty, and instituted a silent comparison 
between herself and the stranger. — Do not think it was 


vani- | 
ty, —it was mere absence. The opera she did not care a fig 
for — Rebecca made as little impression upon her heart as upon 


that of Brian de Bois Gilbert, — and the ‘ wood notes wild’ of 
Robin Hood and his merry men all, might quite as well have 
been indeed | 
Under the shady greenwood tree, | 

By and by, she lost thoucht of all —| 
She was thinking of her spoiled 


as under the proscenium. 

even the lady at her side. 

dress, no doubt — it was so provoking. 
‘Mary ! 


The stranger turned 


| 
| 

and so did Arabella — both knew the | 
voice. ——- Henry Walton assisted her father to take the fainting 
Arabella to the saloon, and called a coach. She saw nothing of 
him that night, after the glimpse she had of his features as he 
put his head over her shoulder to speak to her riva. 

A plague upon all fashionable milliners ! 

* * * ¥ + > + 

‘Tam happy to find you so well recovered from your indis- | 
position, Arabella — I feared last night it was something serious. ’ | 

‘Thank you Mr. Walton,’ said Bell, bridling. 

Silence five minutes. 

‘A beautiful day — do you know Arabella, I think this Indian 


Summer more than half atones for the coquetry of our change- 
able climate ?’ 


‘Beautiful !’ 

Another silence. That coquetry was an unlucky word, and 
Bell was wrapped in self-accusation perhaps? Do not believe 
it.— A lady does not plead guilty to that elegant fault — till -- 
coquetry can avail her As a fashionable tailor does 


hot present a bill until it has ceased to grow, so no lady ac-! 


no longer. 





} head of all the domestic forees, Bell was quite recovered. — 
said Bell, lifting her little form till it looked as ma- | 


| 
| 





| 


| 
| 


knowledges herself a coquette, till nobody else considers ner one. | 


‘How did you like the young lady who sat next to you last 


—_ - 5? | 
evening : 


Sut Arabella | 


Now was not this the heighth of assurance ? 
Was too proud to take offence at it—— she liked her appearance 
very much. 

Henry promised her an introduction, promised the two should 
be dear friends — he hoped so — for he trusted they would be 
thrown together a great deal. 

Worse and worse ! 
inerciless sister Clara. 

‘Now do you know, Henry, what ails Bell? I am going to 
tell you’ -- Arabella turned pale almost to fainting. —‘ It is all 
about a spoiled dress.’ 

‘Impossible!’ said Henry, astonished. 


Arabella was puzzled. In bounded her 


‘Yes, but it is though. | 
into Washington Street, where I met you and Mary, and when | 
I came back, don’t you think ’ — | 

Arabella was staggering to the bell — her finger just touched | 
the pull —- and Henry caught her in time to save her a fall. | 
Clara, frightened, gave the bell a jerk which brought the pull 


t—) 


Tesig morning I left her to run 


about her ears, and then without waiting an answer to the sum- | 
| mons, darted out of the room.—- When she returned, at the | 





Henry had just waren d saying something of which the last} 
word was —‘ sister ;’ — Bell's 
eye caught that of Clara — fell again —the blood forsook her 
cheeks — | 

‘ Now don’t faint again Bell, do n't.’ 

And she did not. ‘ Into a clear carnation sudden dyed ’— her | 
cheeks put their first paleness to the blush. - 


s lips were parted to answer — her 


* * * * * * 
A ring ’s put on —a prayer or two is said. 

Henry Walton came from Trinity Church, with a lady on | 
either arm, his wife and his sister. He handed the mischie 6 
loving Clara into the coach after them, and stepped in himself: 
—and thus was filled the first coach of a merry four, w hich | 
| drove out to Hingham to rusticate for a day anda half — as if | 
| somebody had done something of which someone felt ashamed, 
'|and wished to drive somewhere to forget it. 








THE PLAGUE-SHIP, 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON, 





Original. 
°T was from the land of incense and of sun — 
Arabia’s land — to Albion’s happy isle 
A gallant bark was bound. Loud rose the song 
And the wild shout of joy — the rough hurra, 
Till the scared sea-bird from his ocean-bed 
Soared screaming into heaven. Some few forms 
Hung o’er the vessel’s prow, and imaged, in 
Each heaving wave, with foamy foliage crowned, 
Their native home of beauty — there beheld 
The dashing cataract, the rugged dell, 

The silver streamlet and the Alpine hoar— 
Each spot made sacred by the holy ties 

Of country, home and kindred. Thus it was 
The second moon beheld the noble bark 

Upon a sea of glory. Mark the change. 

Night had her starry mantle spread o’er all ; 
Mild came the zephyrs, bearing on their wings 
The sweets of balmy incense ; while the deep, 
Mingling its music with them, lent a sound 
Like the soft pealing of the organ’s chime 
Through fretted aisle, and from the holy fane 

A requiem for some brother that ’s departed ; 
The sails, that erst like clouds bore on the bark, 
Hung listlessly and flapping; Nature slept 
Within the arms of Silence. 


Lo! a curse, 
Sent from the fiery regions of Disease, 
Fell on that bark of beauty ; swift as blows 
The desert’s breath, rife with the hot simoom, 
Blasting the breast of nature, came that curse. 
Broadly and deadly did Contagion wave 
That which was 
The citadel of Pleasure now became 


His death-destroying standard. 


The mansion of dire Horror; sparkling eyes 

Now lacked their lustre, as the filmy web, 

Wove in the loom of Pestilence and Pain, 

Palled their bright reals of vision ; hands that late 
Were linked in warmest friendship shunned the grasp 
Where rank disease was hidden ; while the ery 

Of the sick wretch for pity brought no sound 
Responsive to his wailing; helplessly 

He Jay, in misery, and prayed tor death — 

Or in the torturing shackles of his pain, 

More torturing still when Reason slipped her rein, 
And the fell hounds of Fury and Despair 

Bayed him to burning madness. 





Day after day and night on night thus came, 
While heaved the bark of sorrow, where still lived 
A remnant of the many on whose brows 
Horror his seal had set, and in whose eyes 
Suspicion’s fiend lay lurking. Still each hoped 
To ’scape the curse if he his fellow shunned, 

And fly the plague-bound prison ; while the sea 
From morn to night with eager eye was scanned, 
And busy fancy oft would conjure up 

Each speck unto a sail of wished-for succor — 
But allin vain. Death steered the fated bark 
O’er wave all calm, or through the howling storm, 
Rearing his throne upon the liteless heaps 

That loathsomely lay rotting. The poor dog, 
That once in every form a master found, 

In vain whined for his pittance, and at last 
Preyed on some festering carcase. One by one 
Dropped ’neath the dire contagion, till remained 
A solitary pair— two loving hearts — 

A youth and beauteous maiden. He, bold heart! 
Hlad won her true affection ; but her sire 

To Christian man would not her hand concede, 
And from her native home, sweet Araby, 

Thus had she fled, periling her all of life 








Upon her lover’s faith and warrior fortune. 


First did the loathsome shroud of fell Disease 
Enfold young Alfred’s 
That health, with all its blessings, would return ; 


person ; still he deemed 
And as the evening star would peep, and Day 
Sink in his gorgeous glory, on the deck 

He *d fire the beacon, in the anxious hope 
That succor it might bring, and send the shout 
Far o’er the waste of waters, and the flag 

Of misery he ’d hoist, and cheer the maid 
With hope relief would come. ‘That hope was vain! 
The morning, noon and night held on their course, 
While never broke one gleam through sorrow’s sky, 
But all was sickly horror. 


Now despair 
To madness turned, and reason from its throne 
In Alfred’s form was banished ; and he raved, 
And trod the horrid deck, or converse held 
With Death, in rank putrescence — then would lay 
His burning body by Corruption’s side, 
And shriek in agony — then, springing up, 
How! to the heedless sky, and wildly call 
For mercy to the ocean, in Whose waves 
He deemed a million forms did gaily pass, 
And laf®h in mockery at his thrall —then 
Curse the fair maid who, like a lily pale, 
Drooped *neath contagion’s blightment, and let fall 
The stroke of madness on that hallowed frame 
Which once, 
Claimed his devotedness. 


next to the reverence of his God, 
So Alfred raged 
Till life’s last flash within his heart expired, 
And he fell lifeless. 


Oliska, ill-starred maid ! — 
Within her veins still flowed the sickly tide — 
Like to some angel that the sculptor’s art 
Forms of the Parian marble, drooping o’er 
The tomb of vanished Virtue — there did hang, 
And sigh, and weep, and part the glossy locks 
From his cold brow, and warm his lips with love — ‘ 
That love to which she died, in virgin Spring, 
A young, confiding martyr. 


Now rolled the plague-doomed ship o’er wave, ’fore winds, 
Through the dark wrath of tempest, scathed, and reft 
Of mast and cordage, rndder and of sail ; 
She heaved a hulk, a loathsome lazar-house. 
Afar the sailor saw, and shunned her form ; 
The stormy petrel and the albatross 
Approached the monster — then, with fluttering wing, 
Screamed and for ever perished. Warped with weed, 
And mailed with many a shell of ocean’s plains, 
Onward she rolled - her pilot now the blast — 
To where dread Winter’s bulwarks awtul rise 
In everlasting icebergs. There no eye 
Her doom beheld, in darkness ever dense — 
In cheerless realms where Summer never smiled: 
She 


Loud came the crash, like to the rugged peal 


found a grave of ocean fathomless. 


Of the spent bolt of thunder, as for aye 
Perished the hulk, the monster of contagion. 


Live rpool, England, September, 835. 


EYE LANGUAGE, 


BY EDGAR HOPEDALE,. 


Original 





Or Nature’s minuter wonders, the human eye is the paragon. — 
| Vainly will Science explore her rich arcana for a more impres- 
But it is not 
|the apparatus which the delicate knife of the anatomist reveals 
|—the retina and lenses, 
| 


sive example of the marvels she would illustrate. 


or even their combined arrangement 
that most strikingly indicates the subtle workmanship involved 
in the little fleshy globule we call the eye;—it is the effect 
‘they produce, the purposes they subserve, the results they ac- 
‘complish. Far greater are thosg than the careless crowd dream 
|of;—far more marvellous than even the intelligent and imagi- 
\native can fully realize. The phenomenon of sight is, indeed, 
ont iently extraordinary. Not less so are the minor missions 


| which the visnal organ fulfils. The eye speaks — with an elo- 


quence and a truthfulness surpassing speech. It is the window 
out of which the winged thouchts often fly unwitingly. It is 
| | the tiny magic mirror on whose crystal surface the moods of feel- 


| visible, and with which, when humanly embodied, it has spe- 


\ing fitfully play, like the sunlight and shadow on a still stream. 
Yes —if there is one material form through which the spirit is 





| cially to do. that form is the nyr. Even in animals it is emphat- 
| ic ally the expressive feature. Who that has noted the look of i 
|| Simi fondness with which a recreant dog approaches his master, 


or observed the gleam of wo with which the dying deer regards 


his hunters— and has not felt this? How much more signifi- 


cant is the language of the human eye! How ceaselessly does 
it represent the soul! The instrument by which our most val- f 
uable knowledge is received; it is, at the same time, the outward 


interpreter of the inward world. How immediate and delicate 
is the spirit’s sway over the aspects and movements of this com- 
plicated organ! Instinetively it is raised in devotion, and bent 
downward in shame. When enthusiasm lends fire to the soul, 
the eye flashes; when pleasure stirs the heart, the eye sparkles ; 
when sorrow darkens the bosom, the eye is tearful or dim; when 


confidence stays the mind, the eye looks forth proudly ; 








when 
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love fills the breast, the eye beams with glad sympathy ; when 
insanity desolates the brain, the eye roves wildly ; and 

—-— — o'er the eye Death most exerts his might, 

And hurls the spirit from its throne of light. 
Thus through the epochs of human experience, the eye typi-| 
fies the workings of the soul. 

To a warm-hearted wanderer through the world — to one who | 

finds in his fellow-beings the chief sources of by-way pleasure | 
— to a benevolent cosmopolite who is an adept in eye-language, | 


it is a delightful and deep resource. He may be a silent man as 


far as regards his organs of speech, yet he is ever conversing. | 
In a stage-coach, with one glance around, he discovers with | 
whom he can find sympathy. With these he interchanges looks 


during the journey, and enjoys all the delights of sociability with || 


none of its trials. Ifhe but catch the ‘ bonnie blue e’en’ of the | 
passing peasant girl, a cheerful humor is induced which abides 
with him for hours. And the momentary beaming of a pair of 
dark lustrous orbs, fills him with high and moving thoughts. A | 
glance to him is rife with expression, beyond that of his vernac- 
ular tongue. And thus gazing into these foyptains for refresh- 
ment, and drawing thence inspiration and solace, his eye at 
length meets one, the glance of which is deeply responsive —an 
eye that shines like the star of a happy destiny into his soul, and 
he is not again contented till the beautiful orb beams only for 
him, and becomes the light of his home. The most interesting 
portion of his studies in eye-language is completed. A modern 
writer, in order to illustrate an almost indescribable sentiment, 
says ‘it was like the eye of a woman first-loved to the soul of the 
poet.’ | 

There is no lack of well-authenticated instances to prove the | 
An infuriated animal has often been 
kept trembling at bay, by the steadfast gaze of man, beneath 


power of eye-language. 


which its own angry eye quailed, yet could not turn aside. I 
knew a venerable man who kept a powerful rutfian quietly 
seated in his little parlor for an hour at night, while the only | 


servant of his small household was absent in quest of aid, mere- || 


ly by silently fixing upon him a fearless look, such as awed his 
perverted heart and chained his strong limbs. Many a rebuke 
has been silently but deeply conveyed by the calm yet indignant 
glance of the injured. How intuitively does a child understand 
the slightest expression of its mother’s eye! How well do con 
genial beings comprehend their affinity before any communion, 
save that of eye-converse! Consider, too, the singular duration 
of the impression imparted by this feature. The world abounds 
with minute symbols. Each small and exquisite flower, gem or 
insect, addresses the sense of the beautiful; yet they interest 
but fora moment. What more expressive similitude has poetry 
found for the stars, than ‘angels’ eyes?’ The living gem of 
nature is the eye, and how like a spell doth its language haunt 
us! Even in the pictures of the old masters, the effect is often 
What fanciful 
superstition within him, has not 
sometimes imagined a portrait animated with life ? 


centered in the expression of this single organ. 
man, having an inkling of 
Shroud the 
eyes, and the fantasy is gone. We may forget the countenance 
of a friend from whom we are divided in many respects ; but if 


our interest has ever been truly awakened in a fellow-being, the | 


eye-language of the individual can scarcely escape our memo- 
ries. Who cannot recall, though he may not describe, the eye- 
language with which a gifted man, under some strong inspira- 
tion, has uttered a memorable thought, or that with which one 
near and dear to him has breathed aught of deep interest to his 
ear? The dignity of self-possessed thought was in the eye of 


Paul, ere his words affected Festus. The beaming glance of 


the Grecian mother pointed out her jewels before her lips pro-| 


claimed them. The unfortunate know a friend and are reas- 
sured —the timid recognise a master spirit and are nerved — and 
the guilty know their accuser and quail at the first momentary 
meeting of their gaze. 

Richly expressive as is the human eye, the depth and grada- 
tions of its language are not to be lightly scanned. 


We 


difference, because common life awakens not their spirits. 


are often startled by the eye-language of such persons, from the 


intensity with which it breaks from the dimness of habitual re- 
serve. I remember two nobly-endowed individuals — devoted 
to very different pursuits — whose eyes are seldom lifted from 
the downward caze of meditation. I have often remarked the 
effect upon their whole aspeet, when, under the excitement 
of a happy thought, they raise their eyes from their veiled 
abodes. The sudden rising of a smiling star in a monotonous 
sky, or the quick gleaming of a sunbeam athyart a dim land- 
scape, could not be more electrical. It is said of Coleridge, that 
in moments of intense abstraction, his eyes were so void of lan- 
guage as to appear almost senseless; yet in an expressive mood 


they were proverbially eloquent. Whoever marked the eye of 


Spurzheim when he spoke of ‘the little beings,’ — children —| 
| 





must have realized the mildness and warinth of his benevolence. 
I can never forget the conception of the power of eye-language 
which dawned upon me, on seeing an Italian vocalist, at the 
very climax of an opera — sufier the melody to die away — and 


look the intense feeling of the moment so effectively as to visi- 


| ceptions many and brilliant there doubtless are ; — but the trav- 


Men of the | 


most profound sentiment not infrequently wear an aspect of in-| 


silent multitude. Having heard much of the |! 


\bly impress the 


: : eco 
ereat pains to observe, but was invariably unsuccessful. The | 


| 
| 
| 
‘conversation in each instance, had been of a general nature | 
‘which helped to reconcile me to the disappointment. Being} 
soon after possessed of some circumstances of the lady’s history | 
| . . . | 
which gave me a clue to her inward experience, | managed on 


—— Kr a 
——___ 


degree, all the mechanical and mercantile classes — each one 


eye-language of an accomplished lady, I was several times at || supposing there is an abstract honor attached to his particular 
| pursuit in life; as though that which constitutes the principal 


degradation of our species — the necessity of toiling to support 
these miserable houses of clay — were a positive virtue ! Hence 
proceeds the heat, the bustle, and the hurry of business. The 
immortal mind is starved out, or fed upon stones and 





scorpions, 


the next opportunity to strike the ‘ electric chain,’ and draw her |} The rise and fall of stocks, the state of the currency, the price 


into a brief but touching narration. 


expression and eventual melting gaze induced by the excite-| 


ment, was more moving than any pathos of mere words or cir- 
|cumstance that I ever knew. 





The comparative dearth of eye-language in this country is|) who are created ‘a little lower than the angels!’ 


‘infrequence of fresh and spontaneous self-development. Ex- 


eller who has been wont to note the eloquent activity and pro- 


fundity of expression of the eye in most of the continental coun- | 


| 
tries, will feel, as he wanders about the new world, a difference, || 


‘not to say a deficiency, in this respect. The guarded expres- | 
sion, the waving, the indifferent tenor of eye-language among! 
the busy men around him cannot escape his notice. And when 


. ne . 7 . | 
from beneath a fair brow, or in the glance of an enthusiast, the 


mystic organ speaks with unwonted freedom and effect, he feels 
Beautiful are the 


revived as by a fondly-remembered tone. 
. 7 y: . s . ° 4 " _ - 
workings of the mystic and microscopic machine. The flowers | 
and the stars speak a moving language ; but from the eye beams 
The | 
1e | 


curious characters of written language — barren words treasured 


what will endure when fragrance and light are no more. 


up by lexicographers, and arbitrarily decreed — the lonelier hie- 
roglyphies which bespangle the sky, or deck the fields, — what} 
are they, when compared with the more subtle sions which beam 
in the visual organs —the breathings of the soul in eye-lan- | 


uage ? 


oe 





| MARK WATCH: 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. | 


A TALE 


BY 


OF 


WILLIAM COMSTOCK. 
Original 





Iv his matchless romance of ‘ The Pilot,’ Mr. Cooper uses these | 
expressive words: ‘ The sailing-master, who had spent the early 
years of his life as the commander of divers vessels employed in 
trading, was apt, like many men of his vocation and origin, to 
mistake the absence of refinement for the surest evidence of 
seamanship; and, consequently, he held the little courtesies and 
punctilios of a man-of-war in high disdain.’ Such being the al- 
most universal character of old seamen, and-as the very faults 
of the masters of their profession are as studiously followed by 
the green hand, as are the errors of a manuscript by a printer's 
devil, there is a repulsive coarseness in much of the language 
which it is necessary to use in describing faithfully the rovers 
of the main. Let not the reader suppose that the writer of this 
article derives any satisfaction from the use of sailors’ slang. — 
Its quaintness is perceived by those only who have not been 
compelled to hear the oft-repeated jokes and technicalities which 
have obtained for seamen a very questionable title to shrewdness 
and native wit. If the reader can imagine any thing more 
wearisome to the ear, than the continual hearing of standard 
jokes and sentiments origina/ly unique, but every syllable of 
which is as indelibly engraven on his mind as the English fu- 
neral service, he has a fancy more versatile than that which 
produced the poem of Thalaba. Crude sea-phrases are, no 
doubt, interesting to those who hear them for the first time —- 
but they lose their greenness in an amazing short period ; and 
then they are as dull as the technicalities of cobblers, stagemen, 
weavers, merchants, and soap-boilers. It is fortunate for the 
| cause of American literature that editorial idioms wear much 
| better, as without their frequent use the public mind would fail 

to be edified by the huge mass of origina! matter thrown daily 

upon an ‘enlightened community’ by patent presses; the con- 

sideration of which has induced some stereotype founders to talk 

seriously of holding in readiness a multitude of plates, bearing 

such racy adjuncts as, ‘the sense of the community in which 

we live’ —‘the welfare of the public morals’ —‘a gentleman 
| of high respectability ’—‘the downfall of chartered monopo- 
It is delicehtful 


to hear a little editor of Squampog or some other imposing name, 


’ 


| lies’ —and ‘ the triumph of Jiberal principles. 


| blustering about ‘ public spirit and patriotism,’ because it is an 
editorial phrase, while every one knows that he would, at any 
moment, sell his country for a card of gingerbread. Equally 
edifying is it to read a dozen notices of new works in one paper, 
| each one commencing with * The above valuable work was yes- 
terday laid on our table, and we have perused it with great sat- 
' isfaction’ — while it is certain that the panegyrist has only 
elaneed over the preface, which he was deterred from reading 
by an intuitive persuasion that he should not be able to discover 


the meaning of one half the words without the help of a dic- 


tionary. 

| 

| Sailors are not the only people who glory in technicalities. — 
|| There is a certain pride of profession which pervades, in a good 


fi 


lamentably significant of the narrow sway of the Ideal, and the |) 


The gradual increase of||of oat-meal and turkies, the recent improvements in making 


\| 


pins, or some such nonsense fills up the mind and affords themes 
|for conversation —aye, protracted conversation, excitement of 
|feeling, and labored calculations,—and all this for creatures 
Good Hea- 
ven, if a sensible mule were to detect himself in thus prostituting 
his faculties, he would draw down his ears over his face to con. 
ceal his blushes. The haste to be rich, the lust of gain, and the 
desire to excel, form the blasting sirocco that poisons the public 
happiness, and prostrates all the nobler attributes of man. A 
small moiety of the time employed in providing for our earthly 
' subsistence, would be sufficient to procure all our animal Watts, 
if men would not aim to overreach one another —if a spirit of 
moderation would take the place of the griping, grasping pro- 
pensities which bind us to the dust, and which have so long 
held back our country from the station which rightfully belonas 
to her, and which, if not checked, will eventually obtain for ns 
World- 


ly fathers and worldly mothers who infuse this saving, money- 


the character of a nation of sharpers and shop-keepers. 


getting spirit into their tender offspring, are a pest to the coun- 
try, the scorn of angels, and caterers for perdition ! 


But here I turn on my heel. Our business lies in the Sand- 


wich Islands — marked you that reader — how quickly your 
mind transported itself thither? Would any of your rail-road 
cars or steamboats, about which such a fuss is made, have done 
the job in the same space of time? Believe me then, such a 
Mercury is more worthy of your attention than the discovery of 
perpetual motion. 

It was at that season when the whalemen, after a cruise on 
the coasts of Japan and in the Chinese seas, were accustomed 
to repair to Woahu for the purpose of obtaining supplies ; in the 
harbor of which they usually spent a few weeks, and then set 
out again in quest of whales, or sailed for home, as the case 
might require. It was night. The last anchor watches had 
come on deck, and daylight had nearly arrived. The dark hulls 
and masts of several vessels were gloomily visible in the harbor, 
like so many sculptured, rough-hewn clouds — black and silent 
masses which fancy was at liberty to mould at pleasure, like eb- 
secure points of law which contending lawyers twist into every 
shape, until the learned judge, like the rising sun, dispels all 
doubts by his lucid expositions, and fixes their character unal- 
terably. The air was still,and the water as level as the floor of 
a swept hall. Perfect silence reigned on every side; and as the 
drowsy mariner came on deck, he walked lazily forward, looked 
at the cable, and sinking on the windlass, joined in the general 
repose of nature. Starting from a troubled dream, he elevated 
his head a moment as the well-known sound of oars came boom- 
ing over the water, and appeared much nearer to him than it 
really was, on account of the absence of other sounds, even as 
our connexion with a perfect stranger is more close in a solitary 
land than in a crowded city. He arose and walking to the side 
of the vessel, glared upon the dark waters, but could sce no- 
thing. The sound of the oars was soon hushed, and then the 
sharper tones of the human voice came in unintelligible frag- 
ments to his ears, like broken victuals sent to a poor relation, 
so jumbled together that it is difficult to see whether it is fish, 
flesh, or fowl. Had he, however, been stationed considerably 
nearer to a sandy point which stretches out toward the sea, and 
forms one side of the narrow passage by which vessels enter 
the harbor, he might have seen several dark forms dragging 4 
boat ashore upon the very extremity of the point, and then 
wending their way cautiously along the sands toward the town, 
while their unrestrained mirth was calculated to expose them to 
that observation which their movements seemed to deprecate. 


The 


darkness disclosed nothing peculiar in the appearance of any 


In number these prowlers might have amounted to five. 


but the foremost, who was of a much larger mould than ordi- 
nary men, and humorously styled ‘the infant * by his: followers. 
His frame appeared to be rather cumbered with flesh, and as he 
strode along the beach, there was an ungainliness in his motions 
which bespoke more easy good nature than enterprise or intel- 
ligence. Such being his character, I must account for his 
If the reader has ever 
walked beside an elephant, he wil! recollect that although the 


taking the lead of his companions. 


steps of the animal were slow, they were very long, and his 
progress was much greater than a mere looker-on would have 
supposed. ‘The infant’ resembled an elephant in this partict- 
lar; but there was still another reason for the relative position 
which he maintained, and that may be better explained by a few 
words which dropped from the men themselves, than by any 
thing that [ can offer. 


| § What do you say if we go and take the town while they ate 
| all asleep?’ cried a youngster, scrambling along in the rear. 
' , a] 
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‘ We have enough to do to escape being taken ourselves,’ re- || back of your neck right off, if you try to push in before a man || looked up to his superior in his most amiable style —‘ Any thing 
d a sonorous voice, in a tone which seemed to reprove the || that belongs to the Island !’ particular, sir?’ 
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olie ; = 
svailiasity of the lad. Then addressing the ton of flesh that|}| The youth thus repulsed walked sulkily forward, muttering,|} ‘ Any thing particular!’ echoed the other, now giving vent to 
was striding on ahead, the same voice continued —‘ but, Dicky, 
do you say that you are certain this man — this Mark Watch 


‘I wish every Nantucketman was choked with a whalescrap. — || his indignation —‘ Do n’t you call it something particular, when 
But if I go out of this harbor in your ship, may I be condemned || the second officer of a ship runs off with a boat's crew in the 


as you call him, is still living here? 1 would be certain, for in || to’ — night, and the ship at sea, leaving nobody at the helm but a 
fact this is rather a ticklish business.’ ‘ Then it’s my opinion that you will go out of this harbor in|/stupid negro, who knew no more about the compass than that 


+O yes, sir—come on— follow me — I'll pilot you, Mr. this ship, you young rascal,’ — said a cavalier-looking fellow in|} windlass bitts !’ 
Jones, as straight as an iron-shank. I’ve lived in this ere |\a long blue coat and high-heeled boots, who had been standing The common sailors exchanged glances with each other, 
country month in and month out, and will show you the way |\alone on the forecastle for some time, and watching the entrance || which the mate did not appear to relish, as he immediately said 





to the mountain.’ of the strange vessel with great interest. to young Jones —‘ Here, you Jones — go get your sheathknife, 
The other seemed to be satisfied with this assurance, although || ‘ Will I?’ said the other pettishly ; but at the same time hang-||and scrape down that try-sail-mast before you eat!’ 

je sunk into a moody silence, and all conversation ceased as if||ing his head as if cowed by a superior. Jones replied that he had done nothing. 

by implied consent, for a few of the scattering huts of the na- ‘Yes, and will take care that all of you runaways go out in|! ‘ Do you grumble to me, you stone-head ?’ exclaimed the an- 





tives were beginning to assume form and complexion in the||a whaleship,’ said the gentleman, sternly. ‘I am not employed|| gry officer, and springing over the hatchway, he caught the 
opening day-light. Passing swiftly along the skirts of the town,||by their captains for nothing. I'll have that rascally Mark |! young man by the hair. 

they had gained the interior before the sun arose. We leave || Watch too, before many days. He it is that makes all the mis- Captain Bunker of the J 
them to return to the harbor. About a dozen ships of the mid-|| chief, and encourages men to leave their ships; for if he did 





, secing the youth thus abused, 
ordered him to be carred aft and seized up in the mizen rigging. 


dling size were now to be seen moored in the outer harbor, in|) not harbor them at his place among the mountains, they would |; The boatsteerers obeyed this despotic command with that alac- 
5 i ! 


front of the fort and the shore which continues some distance ||soon be starved out, and be obliged to come back to their ves-|| rity for which candidates for promotion are famous on such oc- 





° . . - . | . . . . 
peyond it. Their plain and useful appearance, the want of neat- || sels.’ jcasions. Jones was tied up and severely whipped, while the 
ness about the rigging, and especially a certain blackness about|} ‘I don’t care for that!’ said the young man, timidly. |craven crew looked tamely on, to such a state of abject submis- 
their starboard gangways, distinguished them as whalemen. — ‘What! you would run away like the two scoundrels that||sion are the green country lads reduced, with whom the mas- 


The number of boats attached to each of these ships, gave them || went last night, would you — and live on raw fish and tarrow, || ters and owners cumber their whale-ships. 





the appearance of old women with large families of children. — || sugar-cane and bananas, until you became as thin as a scraped | ‘When Mr. Slote brings off your two shipmates from the 
A large flat extending from the land at the upper end of the | royal-mast ? Mind what you say to me, you dog, or your cap- |! shore, I will serve them in the same way,’ said Captain Bun- 
harbor to the narrow entrance formed the outer boundary, while || tain shall hear of your insolence.’ ll ker. 

on the opposite side of the narrow passage was the point already The youth was now evidently alarmed at his own temerity, | ‘And when my men are caught, if I do n’t teach them how 


described. This was known by the name of the outer harbor, || and slunk away, while several older sailors who had drawn near |! to leave my ship in distress, twenty miles from the land, it will 
in which the whalemen generally lay, as the rate of anchorage || to listen to this dialogue, ground their teeth and glared upon the |, be because there is no tow-line on board the S———,’ added 


was lower than in what was called the inner harbor. The lat-|| informer as if they would willingly have annihilated him. As| Captain Starbuck. 
ter harbor was entered by turning the point on which the fort |! the pimp turned away and walked toward the gangway to re-|| ‘There must be something done, Captain Starbuck,’ said the 
: yangwa} | 





‘ | : . : ° . 
was built, where a small bay ran up to the mart, and enclosed || ceive Mr. Coffin who was returning in his boat, one of the sea- 


y other with an air of dignity which contrasted strongly with the 
several merchant ships and a brig belonging to the natives, at||men said in an under tone, ‘ Does that fellow think he is going || stupidity of his countenance ; ‘there must be some way found 


ihe time of which we speak. The decks of the whalemen now || to live to enjoy the blood-money that he gets by searching out|| out to keep our men under. They are getting so mutinous that 


round-shouldered cooper was busy with his hammer and adze, | ‘ He ‘Il enjoy all he gets that way,’ replied one of the boys — 

examining and repairing the large casks which the seamen | |‘ for to my certain knowledge, he has not found a single runa-| apiece for a day’s allowance, they look as black as a thunder- 

hoisted from the ground tier, while on board of others they || way yet. I heard the captain tell the mate so last night, when||cloud. Neither you nor J, captain, would ever get a ship under 
y || Wa) ) 


were engaged in hoisting butts of water from alongside. Ac-||I went aft to the butt to get a drink of water.’ jour feet if we did not pinch their stomachs a little to please our 
: . . aA | . . . ° m ° | 
tive as the seamen appeared to be, they often found time to cast}| ‘It’s not for want of trying hard enough, then,’ said the|| owners.’ 


1 ‘The rascals! I would feed them with iron hoops, if I had my 
| Kennackurs in chase of our light-heeled boys.’ |way,’ returned Captain Starbuck. ‘ But what do you propose 


resented a scene of bustling activity. On board of some, the|| poor sailors 2?’ |they growl and grumble when they have been deprived of meat 
l J : | F j they ¢ g y 
| fora few weeks ; and when I give them three good biscuits 





a wistful glance toward the shore, or mutter some of those com- | other —‘ for he is half the time ranging the mountains with his 
plaints which long confinement on shipboard and tyrannical | 
treatment from officers never fail to draw forth from the most | ‘ And they say he knows every crook and turn, and bush and} to do to stop the blackguards from running away? I have got 
docile crews. On the other hand the mates, with their long |) rock on the Islands; yes, he has a name for every gravel-stone || no men to expose of, and you know there ’s a great extinction 
whiskers and clean check shirts, would find an opportunity || in these parts. But he ’s a confounded coward, and would not) between a ship that is most full, like yours, and one that is jist 
while bending over the hatchway or expediting movements in) like to grapple with any of our men.’ | out like mine.’ 


| 
the waist, to cast an eye over their shoulders toward the long|| ‘ Did you ever see such a mean, simpering, curry-favoring | ‘I don’t see what could introduce your second mate to run 
point and outside anchorage ground, opposite Sugar-Bow! Hill, | pimp that was not a coward?’ said the first spokesman, who||away,’ said the other — ‘but he must be caught, and Slote has 
i . . : ois : \} 5 ee —* . . ‘ : a 
in the hope of espying some approaching sail from the distant || was addressed by the name of Bolen. ‘ But let him come for-|! gone after him. I think he ‘ll overhaul the scoundrel, and if 
; 


land of their fathers; for the regular whaleman through all his || ward here on a dark night, and if he does not get a hoist over-|| you can carry him to the United States for trial’ — 


wanderings and vicissitudes never forgets the domestic circle, || board, I’m not what you take me for — that’s all.’ | ‘Yes, yes, Captain Bunker,’ interrupted Starbuck —< all that 
7 > 2. 2 . ‘ | ? . . rs . . | ee : 
aid the hearthstone of his childhood. | As Mr. Coffin’s boat approached the ship, a man was discoy-||I know; but there ought to be somebody else to depend on be- 


i} 
} 


The morning was far advanced, when a small wart was ob- | 


ered standing up by the side of the mate, to whom the latter| 
| 


served on the clear line of the horizon, and a slicht bustle fol- |, appeared to pay some deference. It was, therefore, quickly de-| 





side that Slote with his long coat and high-heeled boots. Let ’s 
see, there ’s one, two, three, four, — fourteen whalemen in the 





lowed on board of the several ships in the harbor. At abont|| cided that the captain of the strange ship was on his way to the} harbor. Now can n’t we all meet and revise some means to 


| 


noon, she anchored outside of the harbor —a ship so much re-|| J——. So it proved, for the captain of the latter, who had) catch the run-a-ways ?’ 
sembling those already described that there was no room to||by this time made his appearance on deck, instantly called out |‘ Let ’s go below and talk more about it’ —said Bunker, and 
doubt her character. F to the individual mentioned — ‘ How far ‘ee, Captain Starbuck ? |, the two worthies descended into the cabin together. 

‘Lower away the larboard boat! Jump into the waist-boat|| How far ‘ee? What’s the news from Nantucket? A fine ship.’||| The crew had long been seated around their scanty dinner in 


alongside, and pull me off to that ship!’ was the order sone But the other captain did not appear to be in a mood to re- the forecastle, and the latter part of their conversation ran on 


given by several of the mates on board the different vessels. — || turn the joyous greeting of the other. His face was flushed, this wise. 

But ere it could be obeyed, another much larger ship, with every | and his whole frame shook with suppressed passion. Whenthe |‘ Do you think that infernal Slote will catch those fellows ? ’ 
rag of canvas on the strained masts, burst sud denlyin sight |man-ropes were handed to him, he grasped them convulsively, asked a boy. 

from under the hills which had till now sereened her from view, | and ascending to the deck of the J———, took the other cap- || ‘It’s hard telling,’ said the cooper, ‘he ’s pretty keen at a 


and roaring through the parting waves, like a raging bull came ‘| tain aside, and commenced a confidential conversation with him.| Chase, | believe, and you know the captains in the harbor have 

madly on, and without waiting for a pilot attempted the danger-|| During this conference, both captains talked with singular ani- all been getting raving for three or four days. I should think 
. § l g : i : 5 ee ‘ 

they might be taken, if they hire Kennackurs enough to look 


ous passage which leads from the broad sea into the harbor. _|| mation, occasionally stamping with their feet, and casting furi- 
! 


Every description of labor was now suspended on board of the || 0Us glances toward the ship's company. Mr. Coffin spoke in for them. 


different ships, and the wondering officers looked from one to| abrupt tones to his crew, and attended more closely than usual || You are an old whaleman, doctor,’ said one of the old sailors 


' : a - = ~ wy} mas of ring e kj 3 i 
the other in silent amazement! What rendered the audacity of||to the work which was going forward at the hatchway. The, to the black cook who was gathering up the kidds and dirty 
; ‘men, however, contrived to glance furtively at the storming dishes, ‘ and you have been adrift in Woahu a good deal — let ’s 
| ? ’ = : 5 oe : a ‘ ‘ 
|captains, and evinced no small share of curiosity with regard hear your opinion. Do youthink Mark Watch will be caught?’ 
‘to the subject of their discourse. That curiosity was strained|} The cook slightly raised his eyebrows, and scratched his head, 
tors within the harbor, that the ship was short-handed. ily to the gentleman aforementioned. who had stood at a short) his lips. 


the stranger more surprising, was that as she beean to Sennen 
sul, while attempting the doubtful experiment, it was observed | 
i. . . | 
that the canyass came in extremely slow, and so few men were | 
| 


to be seen on the yards as to give an impression, to the specta- || t its utmost tension, when they saw their captain beckon hasti- |) in order to hide a cunning smile that passed like a meteor over 


distance from the two masters, during their vehement dialogue, || 


‘Come doctor, you know something about it — tell us,’ said a 


‘Has n't she struck, Mr. Gardner 2?’ bawled outa little sharp- 
: E : : 
|| apparently expecting to be called for. The crew saw their cap-|' boy coaxingly. ‘ Hush boy! what for you plague me, hey ? 


faced fellow on board of the ————— toa long-le: “d mate w ho 





leaned over the side of a conticuous vessel | tain introduce him to Starbuck ; and then the trio joined in con-|| What you spose I know about de fellows ashore? I ‘ve seen 
g sel. 3 


‘Tb'lieve not,’ answered the other, as he lifted his hand over 'versation. Mr. Coffin reproved the boys sharply, for gazing at) dis Mark Watch dey make such a fuss about, but when you no 
his eyes —* but the feller at the helm yaws her about most al- |the three dignitaries, reserving that privilege exclusively for!) ook for him, you find him, and when you look him in de face 
mightily. Who do you ‘spose he is, Mr. Coffin “Ge himself. At length the conference broke up. The man-hunter || *t is anoder person. Now you satisfy, hey ?’ 

‘It looks like a new ship,’ replied Coffin, ‘ and, I euess, brings ; 
letters from home. But if he’ gets safe through, he ‘ll do more | his employers, he turned and said, so loud that the crew now 


| 
| motioned to retire in haste, but pausing at a little distance from |} a : aa a 
| I hasty Z || This only excited the curiosity of the ship’s company, and 


. ; ; a 5 tae \|the cook was obliged to relate a thousand anecdotes of the pi- 
than any-body else has done before him.’ |overheard him—‘ A large man, you say, sir? Very well—and 


i j|rate, for such he had undoubtedly been in his day. The crew 
the other — the ’— 


‘I guess he will,’ said the other —‘ You ‘Il stand a chance to 
hear from that little gall of yours at Newtown.’ 

‘No, she ’s a Wescott Hiller,’ returned Coffin, —‘ Well 1 think 
he’s safe now. See, he ’s coming to. Jump in the boat, here, 


| | 
| ||then conversed about the two men who had left their ship on 
| <Hush!? said Captain Starbuck, following hi 1 speak-| ena :; 

| ush. said Captain Starbuck, folowing him up and speak- || the preceding night, expressing their earnest wishes that they 
jing so low that his tones could not be heard by the men. |, would not be taken by the diligent Mr. Slote, upon whom they 
| ‘Bad business!’ said Mr. Coffin who had kept the secret}, vented curses and execrations which would not be very edify- 
boys. Here you, Jones, get along! what do you want to go|/ quite as long as he could stagger under it —‘ Bad business, | ing to my fair readers. 


i ‘ . ’ E ‘e : | A a {| . : . 
into the boat for? You ’re not a Nantucketman. 1°Il cut the | Randall!’ said he to a boatsteerer at his elbow. The boatsteerer | During the afternoon, boats were seen moving briskly about 
i 
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the harbor, from one ship to the other, conveying captains || them in safety, under the care of the guard in the fort, this vil- 
and native chiefs, with an air of mystery and importance which | | lainous Watch has carried them off no one knows where, and 
occasioned Mr. Coffin to exclaim, ‘I wonder what the old man |! successfully screened them from the detection and punishment 
is about, this afternoon, flying from one ship to another? He | which they merit. These gentlemen, therefore, request of you 
is as busy as the devil in a gale of wind! ’ |} an efficient body of men to surprise and conquer the vile outlaw 

The mystery did not come out until the next morning, at || in his den; and also the passage of a law that all foreigners, ex- 
about ten o’clock ; when Captain Bunker came on deck with a | cept gentlemen and their families, shall instantly quit the island.’ 
face as long as suspense, and ordered the steward to bring up | The Interpreter was growing warm as he progressed, and had 
his surtout coat—the one with a velvet rolling collar — and || just lifted his hand to give force to a nicely-turned period, when 
give ita good brushing. His hat was next well brushed and ja noise saluted his ear, and stayed his arm in the air, which 


his boots blacked. When the mighty man got on his respecta- || bore a strong resemblance to the winding of one of those shells, | 


bility, he ordered the starboard boat to be lowered away, and a | alled a conch, with which farmers’ wives are wont to summon 
crew to jump into her. The captain descended to the boat, and || the good man and his boys to dinner. The Interpreter ceased, 
seated himself with an air of dignity worthy of the best broad- | 
cloth, and when he spoke to his crew it was in the tone of an || the clearest indication of a calm and unruffled conscience. The 
admiral. ‘Pull away you dirty blackguards, said he, ‘pull || other chief's head had settled down in his fat, like the head of a 
harder, you dogs ! There — that will sufficicate. Russell, do you || turtle drawn into its shell, and, in all probability, he was taking 
steer to the point by the fort.’ Not another word did he speak || his needful repose, but that was of small consequence as he had 


: ° : > : : 1] aa : 7 : ’ 
until he landed on a little pier of the most simple construction. | been originally intended for a ‘sleeping partner. The Inter- 


A dozen boats were now seen, pulling from different ships, but || preter then told the captains they need give themselves no un- 
all verging toward the spot where Bunker stood. The pier was j easiness about the mutter, as they could draw up and adopt such 
soon thronged by the captains of all the whale-ships in the har-|| resolutions as best suited them, and that when the Regent 
bor. There were Coffins, and Gardners, and Starbucks, and | waked, he would give his sanction to their proceedings and 
Peases, and Careys, and every other name that can never be |/ thank them too for taking the trouble off his hands. — The In- 
thought of but in conjunction with lamp oil and candle-works, | terpreter signified that it was his mode of doing all his business 
light-houses and oakum, deep sand and calashes. These heroes, || -- to sleep while others were transacting for him, and sanction 
in their awkwardness, all shook hands with each other as if they || when he awoke; and more than hinted it was in this manner 
had not met before in seven years. They then bent their}! he had written some of those evangelical letters which had so 
course between two rows of wondering natives who had been | much edified the good people of America. 

attracted by the spectacle, toward a long building made of| Accordingly, having the fear of royalty no more before their 
thatched poles, into which they entered as gravely as if they || eyes, the captains, in conjunction with the Interpreter and Mr. 





were going to be hanged. They seated themselves on a bench |} Slote, adopted a set of resolutions of so despotic a character, 


which had been brought from an adjoining school for their ac- |! that it is a wonder the waking fat of the sluggish chiefs was not 


commodation. <A table with pen, ink, and paper, stood in one | moved thereat. But no such calamity happened —their pon- 
end of the house, for the building was all comprised in a single || derous influence was thrown into the scale, and the liberties of 
apartment ; a small man with a pale countenance and blue eyes,4) the naturalized seamen kicked the beam for ever! A_ strong 
dressed in black, but to whom we shall give no other name, | force was mustered, and Slote was placed at the head_of it. The 
than the Interpreter, bowed slightly as they entered, and said, || seamen who resided on shore were expatriated, and forced on 
‘ Gentlemen, we now wait only for Billy Pitt, who will proba-|/ board of whale-ships, while the island was ransacked in vain to 
|| discover Mark Watch and his companions. — Slote expressed 
Mr. Slote then entered, and took his seat meekly on one end), doubts of the existence of such an individual, and, but that the 


of the long bench. They sat waiting about five minutes when || run-a-way boat’s crew of the S 


bly be forthcoming before long.’ 


and sundry other deser- 
the wide door of the cabin was suddenly filled by a native of|| ters were also invisible, the man-hunter would not have been 
prodigious dimensions. He was about six feet in height, but | singular in his opinion. The two deserters from the J 
so exceedingly fleshy that it is difficult to conceive how the || had not been found, but poor Jones, who ran away a few days 
principle of vitality can sustain its fires, while smothered by || after his flogging, was discovered by some of Slote’s gang, and 
such a disgusting, beastly mass of earthliness. This ball of || dragged on board. Butit so happened that all those whoin Slote 
half-animated dirt rolled into the cabin and initated humanity '| captured had been rescued from the fort by the same dark and 
by resting on the bottom of an old flag chair, placed opposite the || mysterious hand which had inspired the whalemen and even 
sea-captains. There was another chair which remained to be | many of the natives with an indiscribable dread. Jones was 
filled. Billy Pitt had not yet arrived. The fellow who entered || the only deserter who had been safely secured on board of his 
last was a chief, and wore an apology for dress ; but Pitt was || ship; and, as he was brought off in the afternoon, the captain 
the Regent, and when he presented himself, he was arrayed in || postponed his punishment until the morning, when he intended 
robes consonant with his station —that is, he wore a new broad-|/ to make him an example to all hands. In the mean time, the 
cloth coat, with a velvet collar, buttoned to his lower chin, while || disconsolate Jones was permitted to go forward among his 
the other moiety of his person afforded a practical illustration | messmates and sleep in his own berth. But a boatsteerer was 
of rigideconomy. Graphic descriptions are the pride of novel- | stationed on the bows to see that no man should attempt to leave 
ists — and in the case of the upper part of the regent’s person, || the ship, before morning. The sun went down, and the silence 
I find no difficulty in being precise, but when we come to de- | of night settled around the floating abodes of discontented men. 
scend to particulars, 1 can only say he wore no linen, and ex-|| The boatsteerer who held the watch on board the J—— sat 
cept in the single article of a fine coat, he was above disguise. || down on the windlass, and * nodded o’er his charge.’ At about 
Billy was not so corpulent as his neighbor, but sufliciently so ‘midnight, the boatsteerer felt rather chilly and took refuge in 
ot immortalize his cook. The regent was the only spokesmane| the forecastle. In attempting to sit down on one of the sea- 
on behalf of the government, the other chief having been intro- || men’s chests, he found a cushion about six feet in length, which 
duced merely to give weight to the occasion. Aithough there |! resented the pressure of the young man’s person by an angry 
were fourteen Americans, and but two natives, yet when the | ejaculation. The boatsteerer rose up and said,‘ You need not 
vast disparity in individual magnitude is considered, it will be | be so savage about it — pray whoare you? 
perceived that the two parties were about equally balanced. — || ‘Me!’ cried the other starting on his feet —‘T am— I am — 
The Interpreter proposed that there should be a chairman ap- | very sleepy, and down he lay again as if with the intention of 
pointed. The captains looked at one another uneasily, and it finishing his nap. The boatsteerer thought he had never heard 
vas not until the meaning of the word had heen explained to|| the voice before, and immediately struck alight. The man was 


them that they comprehended the proposition. After much /! dressed in the garb of a seaman — was well formed, and no doubt 


agitation and perplexity, one Captain Joy was placed at the capable of enduring great hardships ; but as the stranger lay, his 
desk, because as they justly observed, ‘he could read writing.’ || face was not visible. The boatstecrer ran aft, weked up the 
The interpreter now instructed Billy Pitt, at some length, that | captain, and told him there was a stranve man in the fore- 
there were several white men who had established themselves | castle who appeared very insolent. The captain jumped out 
in Woahu, and who were in the habit of comforting, assisting, || of his berth and went on deck. The stranger stood before him 
and harboring the deserters from whale-ships; and that, of late, | for he had followed the boatstcercr as far as the quarter deck. 
the ships had lost so many men, it was judged discreet to adopt ‘Who are you, and what do you want?’ demanded the eap- 
some vigorous method of destroying the evil — that there seemed | tain. amazed at the bold 1 earing of the other. 

to be no other way to proceed, but to prehibit all poor men from ‘Why, captain,’ replied the undaunted interloper, you have 
settling on the island, and to compe! such as were now married | sent one Mr. Slote and his fellow-imps to hunt up a clever fi l- 


y sohliiched there yr 3 avr. . : . ’ 
and established there, to go on board the whale-ships and leave || low, about my size, called Mark Watch’? — 


the place forever. But more especially, that there was a daring | * Well —do you know where the rascal is? interrupied the 


and infamous desperado, called Mark Watch, who had so far | captain. 

eluded the hot pursuit of Mr. Slote and his men, and who had so | ‘Why yes,’ replied the other very coolly, ‘he is about as far 
mysteriously clothed himseli in night and obscurity that no one | off from youas youare from me, at this moment — but what will 
had seen hin in many months; while it was certain that ‘he | you do with him if you take him ?’ 

infested the island, as he had plucked runaways from the cen- | ‘{ don’t want any idle words!’ cried the angry captain — 
tre of the fort itself and routed the guards with his followers.||‘If you know any thing about him, tell me that he may be 
‘ Mr. Slote has been able to find deserters and bring them forth|| brought to justice — or I will seize you up in the rigging and 


from all the other haunts in the place; but after he has placed || give you a dozen.’ 


| . 7 a. 
and looking at the face of the Regent, saw that he was giving | 
s 


—— — es 


| ‘That ’s more possible than probable, and less certain than 
either’ —said the other, ‘I am Mark Watch, my good fel. 
| low!’ 
| The captain jumped back four feet, and shook with rage anp 
|| terror like a dice-box —‘ You! you! you, Mark Watch!’ cried 
he, ‘and come off to steal away young Jones, I suppose !’ 

‘O no, he ’s already gone ona sailing excursion in my canoe, 


said the other. ‘I stayed behind to take a nap, when this boo- 


|| by here woke me up.’ 
| The captain now showed a disposition to edge along toward 
'lthe cabin, with the evident intention of waking his mates, when 
‘the bold adventurer drew two large pistols from his bosom and 
said—‘ Here, sir —do you and this young man walk forward’ 


|| They obeyed in terror ; when Watch commanded the boat. 


\|steerer to tie the captain to the windlass. It was done, the 
|} captain not daring to resist, nor the young man to refuse. The 
jadventurer then tied the boatsteerer in the same manner, and 
| 





| 

j|after gagging them walked deliberately down into the cabin, 
|| and slept until near daylight in the captain’s berth. When he 
|| awoke, he went to the forecastle and called up four men whom 
|he ordered to row him ashore. They did not know who he 
'| was, but thought he was some mate ona visit to their officers, 
| As they passed the windlass where the captain and boatsteerer 
| were doing penance, he said, ‘ Ah! you two rascals, | made out 
|| to eateh you at last. This is the way deserters are served!’ 
|The four sailors, supposing they were the two deserters men- 
— above, heeded not the violent shaking of their heads and 
ithe singular noise which their gags permitted them to make, in 
\\their vain attempts to articulate. One of the sailors lingered 
ila moment to comfort his two suffering messmates, as he sup- 
posed them. ‘On my heart, I pity you, my dear fellows,’ said 
‘he, ‘and only wish it was in my power to put our infernal cap- 


fain in the same painful situation that you are!" This Job's 


| comforter then passed on, and assisted in lowering away a boat 
|when the four entered it with Mark Watch, and they pulled 
ifor the shore. One of the hands who rowed Mark Watch 
| ashore was the black cook, and the other three were very much 
| surprised when, on landing, the stranger detained the boat a 
| considerable time to hold a long colloquy aside with the negro, 
| The loud laughter of the latter was often heard by the three 
| men. and there seemed to be some hidden cause for their mirth, 
| which no event with which the reader has yet become acquaint- 
ied has been sufficient to account for. By the time the men had 
|regained the vessel with their boat, it was broad day-light ; and 
their surprise may be imagined when they recognised in the 
dumb but woful countenances of the men at the windlass, their 
|captain and junior officer. The cook was, of course, as much 


| surprised as the rest, but he had sufficient presence of inind to 
lset them free. As soon as the captain’s tongue and limbs were 
lat liberty, he raved like a madman. Every one on board was 
lastonished at the audacity of Watch, who while hunted like a 
| partridge on the mountains, turned the Captain of the J 

lout of his own berth to sleep in it himself. 

When Mr. Slote caine on board at ten o'clock, and in pom- 
pously stating that he had tracked Mark Watch toa hole ina 
rock, was cut short by the captain and the story of the last 
night’s work, he turned pale, and declared his intention to leave 
lthe island; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘if Watch is such a singular person, 
he will spring up yet out of the very earth under my feet, and 
stab me to the heart, before 1 have time to mutter a prayer.’ 


‘It is as well,’ replied the captain. ‘1 shall sail, myself, in 
la few days; and, if you have a mind, you may go with me as 
|far as Owyhee, where you will be out of the reach of Mark 
| Watch — for let me tell you, he is a desperate character whom 
you had betier not face ; for, to speak the plain truth, I do not 
{consider you a very brave man, Mr. Slote.’ 

Slote bore this imputation upon his manhood with surprising 
lequanimity, and only asked in a whining, querulous tone, if he 


might be allowed to bring his property on board, which consist- 





led of a little sandal wood, some cocoa-nuts, and clothing, all 





}stowed in casks for transportation. 
‘O yes,’ replied Bunker, ‘we can take them right on deck, 


for we have hardly room for them in the hold. [think I will 
| sail to-morrow jmorning.’ 
was towed out 


Accordingly en the next morning, the J 
lof the harbor, Slote’s casks, in all a dozen, having been care- 
ifully taken on board and lashed to the rails on deck. Captain 
Starbuck also took passage for Owyhee in the J———,, he in- 


ltending to wet some hands there for his ship, to supply the 


place of the boat's crew which had deserted him in the night, 
jatsea. It is, perhaps, needless to remind the reader that the 
men who landed on the point in the night, with the gigantic 
‘infant’ for their conductor, were Captain Starbuck’s boat's 
crew. 

|; The J—— being towed out into the sea, spread ali her sails, 
| and steered for Owyhee. When the Island of Woahu began to 
r fade in the distance, Mr. Slote asked the two captains if they 
| would like to sce some of his goods. They thought it a singu- 
| lar question, but civilly complied. He then took a hammer and 
|| driver, and going to one of his casks, knocked off the top hoops, 


Hh chen the head rose up as if by magic, and young Jones, the 
iJrunaway, stood erect in the cask, like Diogenes in his tub! — 
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SCO ; 
Amazed at this singular resurrection, the captains and mates 


had not been able to say a word, until another cask was opened, 


and one of the other deserters thrust up his head like Jack-in- 


the-box. . . 

‘Mr. Slote! Mr. Slote!’ cried both the captains at once — 
¢what in the name of wonder ’— 

Here they were cut short, for the amazed Starbuck started as 
Slote opened a larger cask than usual, at seeing the towering 
w . _ 


form of his ‘ infant’ expanding above the rim, and looking down 


upon his ie se 
of Gath eyeing the stripling David in the valley of Elah. — 


former captain with the haughty confidence of Goliah 


Mr. Coffin, who supposed that Slote had been more successful 
in capturing the deserters than he had pretended, and had been 
taking all this trouble to prepare an agreeable surprise for the 
«wo captains, now rushed up to the cask which contained Jones, 
who was shading his eyes from the sudden light, and caught 
jim by the hair; but a change came over the bearing of Slote. 
Drawing a pistol from his bosom, he advanced it to the breast of 
the mate. Coffin looked at Slote. 


His timid eye grew rounder, and filled with fire —and he stood 


His form seemed to dilate. 


hefore the astonished spectators, a sun in majesty —a hero 


porn! Coffin cowered, while Captain Bunker, more resolute, 


ling de fresh water on him quarter deck? Well, dat was berry | Tremont TuEatre. —The season thus far has been produc- 

bad —I don’t know how to forgib you! But you make so much || tive, we should suppose, to the manager ; still there is not that 

ery out, and ax so much for mercy, you put me in mind 0’ my || bestowment of patronage which so well a regulated house seems 
y: y | : g 

I hab not heart to strike ooman--so |||to merit. Every part of the theatre is in excellent order; and 


nigger gal at home. 
| when lamps shall be suspended from the gallery to light the 


trow down de whip too.’ 
‘Well, I see I shall get no revenge out of the seekers of my || third tier of boxes, the theatre will be as elegant as any one can 
blood, unless I take it, myself,’ said Mark Watch —‘ So hear || 
Were I to cut you off by a sudden 


desire. 
The general merit of the performers belonging to the stock 


|company, is much higher than it was last season. 


me, ye whining captains. 

stroke, death would be unfelt by you. 
. . . . . ! 7 . . 

existence like a ship crossing the Line. It would be dealing || some of those who have been advanced, plainly evince that want 


You would go out of Indeed, 
good for evil, and granting you the mode of death, which, above || of promotion, alone, was the obstacle which they have met in 
all others, I should prefer. Therefore do I condemn you to lin-||their progress. Some exceedingly creditable acting has been 
ger on in this world exposed to aches and anxieties, toils and jelicited from Mr. Leman, Mr. Comer and Mr. Johnson. Mr. 
sufferings —consumptions, dropsies, rheumatisms, your wives’ | Gilbert’s and Mr. Lewis’ performance in the Maid of Judah, 
and Mrs. Wood, will not be 
of the corps have, also, been 
Mr. Ostinelli and the 
the ship’s men. Their future destiny is not without incident. || musicians discourse generally most exquisite music, while Mr. 


tongues, and your own gnawing consciences. If any man can|| during the engagement of Mr. 
The ladies 


Then Mark Watch and his followers were rowed ashore by || very successful in their various stations. 


take a deeper revenge, he must be more ingenious than I am!’ || speedily forgotten. 


But I am not writing by the pound. Stockwell occasionally gives us a new scene of decided worth. 





One most unpardonable fault is the constant occurrence of 
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THE BOSTON. PEARL - || bad pronunciation. In the same play, a name is often pro- 
4 e 


||nounced in a dozen different ways. Some common words are, 











demanded the meaning of this strange scene. 
‘And do not you know me ?’ 
‘Say no more ! we are all dead men!’ 
Mark Watch !’ 
‘he listeners reeled as if their brains had that nt burs 
The listeners reeled as if their brains had that moment burst. 


cried Bunker —‘ it ’s 


Mark Watch’s companions had, by this time, liberated a dozen 
men, each cask containing a deserter, and they all stood ranged, 
on either hand of their protector and leader. 

‘Now.’ cried Mark Watch, ‘you know the secret of my in- 
visibility, and you know the reason that Slote was not success- 
ful.’ 

Captain Starbuck looked anxiously toward his recovered sec- 
ond mate, for all his boat’s crew were there, and begged him to 
spare his life.‘ I know,’ said Starbuck, ‘that there is no merey 
in Mark Watch, but you, at least, will plead with him for me.’ 

‘IT do not think you will be hurt, Captain Starbuck,’ said Mr. 





Cole, which was the name of the second mate. ‘ But remember, 


sir, the unjust persecutions which compelled me to desert from | 
your ship. Remember sir, how often you took advantage of 
your authority to chide me for faults committed by yourself, and | 
how often you spurned me for no other reason but because I} 
was not a Nantucketman.’ 


‘You have got to learn, gentlemen captains,’ said the trans- || 


formed Slote,* that meekness is not to be mistaken for cowardice. 
You doubted my courage, yesterday, Captain Bunker. 

‘Ah! but that was before I knew you were Mark Watch,’ 
answered Bunker, with great humility. ‘IT now think you the 


bravest man Lever saw. Reeollect | have a wife and children 
" " . | 
athome, Spare my life and I will do any thing in the world | 


lo serve you.’ 


‘O yes —even to a halter, replied the adventurer. ‘ The || 


promises of tyrants are like Nero’s smiles. But come, do you} 


gentlemen captains handle the braces ; and you, Mr. Mate, re- | 
lieve the man at the wheel. Let us see what kind of common | 


sailors you will make. Mark Watch commands this ship, at || 


present — or Slote if you like the name better.’ The captains | 


Mark Watch | 


and ofiicers now obeyed the mandates of Watch, and the ship 
was soon anchored off the Island of Owyhee. 
called his companions around him, and then said to the two 


captains,‘ We are now about to leave you, sirs. We thank 
you for our passage to Owyhee. 
eo, there are a few debts to 

Cap- 
tain Bunker, you will please to st?ip to the buff, and take a les- 


next is uncertain. But, before we 


he paid off. Young Jones's baclyis not yet quite healed. 


son in Irish melody.’ — Bunker looked ruefully around, but} 
obeyed. ‘You boatsteerers who seized up Jones—be good 
enough to seize up your merry captain in the mizzen rigging’ 
—said Watch. 


It was done. Mark Watch then handed a rope 


to Jones and said —‘ Go, young man, and put the red gridiron 


upon him — stripes not exceeding the number he ordered to be 
put upon you.’ 

Jones advanced to the captain’s side, who, still ignorant how 
far Watch’s vengeance would go, was pleading earnestly for 
merey, 





Jones then spoke. ‘Captain Bunker, you know that you 
flogred me to gratify your tyrannical disposition, and not be- 
cause you knew I deserved such treatment, or that you had any 
right to whip a man like a dog. To convince you that I do not 
fear to strike you, I give you this one blow’ — suiting the ac- 
tion to the word —‘ but to show you that [ scorn to abuse aman 





Who is in my power, I throw down the whip’ —and he did so. 
Mark Watch then said to the black cook —‘ Come, Snowball, | 
have you nothing against the gentleman in the rigging yonder ?’ | 
The whip was handed to Pompey, and he placed himself by 
the side of the captain. 


Wretched man, with a comical expression of exultation and pity, 


He stood a while looking at the} 


mingled on his countenance, rolling a quid of tobacco in his| 

? ' 
mouth. At length he said, ‘ Ah, Massa Cappen—you rogues 
ber when you pull poor nigger wool and kick he shin, for spil- | 


jjany man with the slightest modicum of moral sense can fool- 


|| wit enough to strike out local allusions ! 


Where you will hear of us| 


\lalso, frequently tortured. Bad readings are made sometimes, 
EDITED BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUN. : ota “ 
|though not very frequently. In the department of correct read- 





ing,—the glory of the art! there should be much, very much 


| 
| 
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PraGiarism. —If there be any one thing which is a proof of Notice. —Subscribers who are indebted for the Pearl will 





a depraved mind it is direct and determined plagiarism. How |! oblige the proprietor by immediately forwarding the sum due 


for the work. — They who are indebted for the fourth volume, 
jishly barter his honor and character for the mere purpose of de- || hy sending six dollars will be entitled to the fifth. Some per- 
| j Se A y vom 

{ception and an ambition to shine is unaccountable. Better) sons, who have nol paid, have sent back a number notifying us 


it for a man thus disposed, to call upon the rocks and 


| were to discontinue. We answer that in no case will any name be 
| mountains to fall upon him and hide him from the face of men,’) struck from the list till ali arrearages charged to it be settled. 
j than that he should go on in his dishonest path from day to day.|, The law on this point is plain — and we shall coliect — pay-day 
| Better were it for him that a millstone were hanged about his | will come! Subscribers in this city who have not paid for vol- 
‘neck and he drowned in the sea than to thus act under the sup- 

We can || 


only say that we make these remarks because we have our eyes | 


ume fourth are requested to do so immediately. 





position that his impostures will not be discovered. 
Tue Rericiovus Souvenir. Edited by Cuauncry Corton, 
on one or two persons who are inthe constant practice of thus'|D. D. President of Bristol College, Pennsylvania. Philadel- 


| deceiving themselves and the public. Hereafter, if we receive || pyia ; Published by Key and Biddle. 


1836.— This is the last 
any plagiarised communications from ‘Senex Amicus,’ his | gouyenir that has appeared, which belongs to the class of the 
name will be inserted in juxtaposition with something which major annuals. Its literary contents are fair without being bril- 


will not please his ambition so much as he may even suppose. || Jiant, and interesting. The poetry is highly respectable, with 


| This person’s last communication, on friendship, has the annexed || pyt two or three exceptions; and the names of the contributors 
detecting sentence, ‘ Our contemporary, Dr. Young, has left us | aye yarious and well known. The publishers promise to make 
several very beautiful descriptions of friendship.’ Thus a young | jt equal the best of the English annuals next season, and there- 
man of twenty years wishes our editorial credulity to suppose ‘fore the work should be encouraged. The religious character 


him a contemporary with the author of the ‘ Night Thoughts.’ || of this annual makes it peculiarly suitable for a gift. It may be 


|| —This is too bad —since the plagiarist shows that he has not | found at the bookstore of W. G. Peirce. 








{ 
| 
| 
Everett’s Anpress at Bioopy Brook has been published 
|by Russell, Shattuck 
losophical, and one of the best efforts of the orator. 


and Co. It is full of fine passages, is phi- 


The ad- 


dress before the Literary Societies of Amherst College has also 


Tue Crxeinnatr Mirror.— We have often spoken of this 
| periodical in commendatory phrases, and extolled its editors, 
|W. D. Gallagher, Thomas H. Shreve and James H. Perkins as 


clever writers. The last number of the work contains their yal- |) been published. The description of the death of Copernicus is 


edictory. Here it is; and if ever a ereater sarcasm of soft), exceedingly graphic —and the whole production is worth an 


words, upon non-paying subscribers, was perpetrated, we should | @ttentive perusal. 





| like to know it: — i| 


| ‘Thy hand, gentle reader | This is the last of us in this place. With thisnumber, || P#RENoLoGyY. — The Boston Phrenological Society — a flour- 
! concludes our editorial labors on the Mirror. Hereafter other hands will minis- 
| ter to thy gratification, and to them we confide thee with the wish that the 
change may be to thy advantage. 


ishing institution — now employs able lecturers, one or two 
evenings in the week, at the Masonic Temple. The course 
In ciosing our edi'orial labors, a moment's retrospect will he tolerated us. One will undoubtedty prove highly interesting to those who are so 
of the trio commenced in this place four years ago, another was connected with 
him two years since, and the third’ was added six months ago. In all this time it 
has been our constant object, by the most unceasing exertions, to advance the 
| cause of Western literature. Hundreds of concurrent testimonies, commenda- 
| tory of those exertions, have assured us that our labors have not been wholly un- 
Our Mirror has been most flatteringly noticed in every section of 


situated as to be able to give their attendance. 





Morse’s Pyeumatorium.— This curious instrument attracts 


daily the attention of the inquiring and scientific minds of our 
availing. 
this wide-spread Union, and many of its articles have received a circulation — | | 
| we will be pardoned for stating the fact — unsurpassed by those of any other co- 
| temporaneous literary journal) And yet we have been forced to abdicate the tri-| 
pod! And why? it willbe asked. Simply because of the delinquency of those 
who have subscribed for the paper. Our subscription is abundantly ample to 
| sustain the work, if tose who take it were prompt in paying for it. We acknowl- 
| edge ourselves deficient in business energy, and in ¢his acknowledgement is con- 
| tained the principal reasons for our abdication. 
| We will be succeeded hy Mr. James B. Marshall, who has purchased this es- | 
| tablishment, and who commands the means for prosecuting the objects contem- 


city. It is worth any one’s time and money to inspect it. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 





Novemsprr 9. Pizarro. My Aunt. 
10. Brigand. My Fellow Clerk. Hazard of the Die. 
| 11. Adopted Child.* Rent Day. Children in the Wood.t 
2. The Wife. Spring and Autumn. 
13. Virgin of the Sun. Wolf and the Lamb. 


—_ 


He is able and enterprising, and to him 


plated in the institutions of this paper. 
| we commend our subscribers with confidence and cheerfulness. He will contin- 
ue the character of the paper, and make but few changes in the arrangement of | * This was written by Samuel Birch, as a musical drama. Tt is in two acts. — 
Mr. Birch was a London Alderman, and is author, also, of The Smugglers, Fast 
Asleep, The Mariners, The Packet Boat, and Albert and Adelaide — the last three 
of which were never printed. The Adopted Child was acted with success, in the 
first place, at Drury Lane, London, in 1785. 
considered a clever piece. ‘The poverty-stricken style in which it is here pro 
duced, divests it of much of its merit. 
— who, by the fine acting of Mr. Wallack, is rendered peculiarly pleasant. 
play was revived two or three years since by Mr. Wallack, at London. 





its contents. | 
There are due | } 
us several thousands of dollars. A great portion of this amount must be received | 
before we realize what we have invested. | 
| say, Whether we shall sacrifice only our time and labor, or whether we shall suf- | 
fer a pecuniary Joss also. All we ask is justice, and if you are disposed to act | 
justly, you will make early remittances of your respective dues to us. Do not} 
wait to be called on; for hundreds of you will never see the face of our agents 
In your honor is our only hope ; as thit is, so will be our recompense. | 
a | 


Excravincs.— The only rich repository of engravings, in 


| 
|} Tothose whoare indebted tous, we here make a final appeal. 
| 


| It now remains for our subscribers to | With the original music it may be 


Almost its only staff is the old fisherman 
The 





t+ This was originally written as a musical drama, by Thomas Morton; and 
was first acted at the Haymarket, London, in 1793. It is a very interesting piece, 
in which the serious and comic are happily blended. The chi'dren, contrary to 
the story of the ballad on which the play is founded, are saved from destruction 
—acircumstance highly gratifying to the feelings of the audience. The charac- 
ter of Walter possesses those traits of excellence which furnish an opportunity 
to the actor to seiz 
may be obtained the English annuals, and the Hudson River | never dreamed, 


Views, part second of which will be published on the first of||'™’™'s: " perhaps exceeds every other effort of the modern drama. 
5 sic is by Dr. Arnold. A pirated edition was printed at Dublin in 17¢4. 
next month. 





this city, is at Mr. Russell’s, in School Street. His room is 


gemmed with some of the most exquisite productions of the 


burin which we ever had the fortune to observe. There, also. | 
> ’ 





and expand them toa perfection of which the author perhaps 
You are astonished at the effect produced from such meagre 
The mr- 

As pro 





duced here, it is mangled, like almost every other play. 
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THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 





ECOSSOIS NO. 1. 


TWO ECOSSOISE. 


COMPOSED FOR THE BOSTON PEARL, AND DEDICATED TO MISS MARY JOHNSON. 


BY Gi ABUMNTR. 
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ECOSSOIS NO. 2. 





a 


CRESD. 


FZ. FZ. FZ. 
Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1835, by O. Ditson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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